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Recorded Sound 

Though the first television (TV) was commercially sold in the United States in 1929 
(Deffree, 2019), it was not until after World War IT (WWID) when TV entered into most of the 
houses. My mother, for example, recalls her first KVN-49 black-and-white TV that her parents 
acquired in 1957 (A. Podufalova, personal communication, June 11, 2021; (Museum of Russia, 
n.d.). Thus, for about three to four decades between the first radio broadcast in 1920 (Ofcom, 
2020) and the arrival of TV news, people depended on the radio for news. During WWI, for 
example, people in the United States relied on the radio broadcast of Edward R. Murrow from 
London (Edwards, 2004). These WWII recordings are considered oral history. One might think 
that with the invention of the television and video recorder, the audio recording of events would 
become less useful and may even disappear. Do sound recordings even have their place in 
archives in the future? To answer this question let us go back in time when Murrow’s sound 
records were created. 
Points of Creation and Uniqueness of the Murrow’s Recordings 

Edward Murrow became known in the United States when he reported about the “Blitz,” 
the WWII Britain’s bombings by Germans, the attacks in which more than forty thousand 
civilians died. When we listen to his broadcasts, we also hear the sounds of the war, air-raid 
sirens, rapid gunfire, and exploding bombs (Edwards, 2004). These sound records were powerful 
messengers of news. Bernadine Wong, who was interviewed as a part of the Rosie the Riveter 
oral history archive project conducted by the Berkeley Library, University of California, 
reflected that “what happened on the radio was so real to us, that we could visualize it in our 


minds” (Berkeley Library, n.d.; Regional Oral History Office, 2007, p. 23). 
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At the same time when Murrow broadcasted from London to Americans, Yury Levitan 
announced from and to the Soviet Union people. Both were emotional and powerful in delivering 
their news. “This is London calling,” Edward R. Murrow’s voice was knowledgeable and 
sometimes full of emotions when he was reporting about chronological events leading to the war, 
air-raid sirens, or children being evacuated out of the city (Edwards, 2004; NPR, 2006). 
"Attention, this is Moscow speaking!" Everybody in the Soviet Union knew there would be an 
important government’s announcement as soon as they heard the deep voice of Levitan 
(Belenitskaya, 2015). My grandma was 16 years old when World War II in 1939 and 18 when 
the Great Patriotic War began on June 22, 1941. (She was drafted when she was only 20 years 
old.) My grandmother (Z. Sinukhina, personal communication, April 4, 1998) recalled her 
feelings when she was listening to his radio broadcast on June 22, 1941 in which he announced 
the beginning of the Great Patriotic War (Ravenbow, 2013). She said that everybody believed 
Levitan’s voice when he ended his announcement with, “Our cause is just, the enemy will be 
defeated. Victory will be ours!” My mother concurred as she recalled the day she visited 
Moscow on April 12, 1961 and heard Levitan’s voice coming from the street radio outlet (A. 
Podufalova, personal communication, 2021, June 10). The voice of Levitan (Olerode, 2015) 
stopped people and traffic (2021). When the announcement about Yury Gagarin’s trip to space 
finished, all smiled, “This is not about the war. This is good news!” (2021). 

Both, Edward Murrow and Yury Levitan, contributed their powerful voices to oral 
history archives. In fact, their voices were so powerful, Hitler released orders to kill the 
broadcasters (Belenitskaya, 2015; Edwards, 2004). Murrow and Levitan, became celebrities in 
the countries to whom they broadcasted (Belenitskaya, 2015; Edwards, 2004). What sets these 


two famous radio broadcasters apart is that Murrow delivered to Americans not only his news, 
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but also “the violence and emotion of the war” (NPR, 2006, para 2). Murrow added sounds of the 
war into his news. Because of his incredible work during WWII, he is considered as an inventor 
of the new generation of news, securing a place for his sound records in archives. 

Intentions for Creating the Murrow’s Sound Recordings 

There are a variety of reasons why sound records are created. For example, Louis 
Armstrong’s thousands of self-recorded audio tapes of his conversations with others that were 
recorded “for posterity” (Alexander, 2008). The Works Progress Administration’s recordings 
(Library of Congress, n.d.) of interviews with former African Americans slaves were 
documented as needed for reconciliation efforts and to “help to reclaim dignity and humanity” 
(Alexander, 2021a, & b). (Reconciliation is important not only for those who suffered and their 
families and descendants, but also for future generations to ensure we do not repeat our dark 
history.) Murrow’s sound records were created with the intention to educate the public in the 
United States about the ugly and violent side of WWIL. 

As Archivists, Can We Recover Such a Dramatic Context of Creation or Create a Similar 
“Atmosphere” for Modern Projects? 

The Murrow’s recordings were coming not only from the talented reporter, but from an 
individual living the experiences. As a creator of his oral records, he not only shared his personal 
experiences, but also added the background sounds directly from the place of creation of these 
records. These recorded sounds added the context to his oral stories creating records that were 
authentic and emotional. Archivists, when presenting historic records, should try and re-create 
the relevant atmosphere of the relevant time (e.g., with the help of music, photos, and 
memorabilia) that allow listeners to mentally transfer to the time when these events occurred. I 


recall visiting the Canadian Museum for Human Rights (2020a, & b) in Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Every exhibition telling a human rights story in addition to photos and actual stories, also 
included experience of special lighting and sound effects helping to transfer in time to experience 
the human sufferings and fights for freedom. This is exactly what archivists should be doing 
when creating their contemporary projects. 

Today’s news are tomorrow’s oral history. When sound records are placed in the context 
of time helping to understand what was happening at the time when particular recordings were 
made, these records become oral history. All sound records are probably goal-oriented and some 
are government-facilitated. Nevertheless, they all have their part in the history and should be 
preserved, transcribed, and most importantly made accessible and discoverable by scholars and 


the public. 
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